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of this advantage. The needs of sick souls are surely the most 
urgent; and believers in the absolute should rather hold it to be a 
great merit in their philosophy that it can meet them so well. 

The pragmatism or pluralism which I defend has to fall back 
on a certain ultimate hardihood, a certain willingness to live without 
assurances or guarantees. To minds thus willing to live on possi- 
bilities that are not certainties, quietistic religion, sure of salvation 
any how, has a slight flavor of fatty degeneration about it which has 
caused it to be looked askance on, even in the church. Which side 
is right here, who can say? Within religion, emotion is apt to be 
tyrannical ; but philosophy must favor the emotion that allies itself 
best with the whole body and drift of all the truths in sight. I con- 
ceive this to be the more strenuous type of emotion; but I have to 
admit that its inability to let loose quietistic raptures is a serious 
deficiency in the pluralistic philosophy which I profess. 

William James. 

Habvabd Univebsity. 
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The Theory of Oood and Evil. A Treatise on Moral Philosophy. Hast- 
ings Rashdall. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1907. 2 Vols. Pp. 
xx + 312 ; xv -f 464. 

The purpose of Dr. Rashdall's ' Theory of Good and Evil ' is primarily 
to provide for the use of undergraduate students of philosophy a system- 
atic discussion, which shall be as free as possible from perplexing 
' allusiveness and technicality,' of the chief topics connected with the 
ethical problem. The author's own theory embodies a frank attempt to 
present ' a fresh systematic treatment of the main problems of moral 
philosophy ' in the spirit which animated Professors Green and Sidgwick, 
and a reconstruction of ethical theory which shall profit not only by the 
criticisms of each of those thinkers upon the other, but also by the 
' general progress of philosophy ' since the first appearance of their 
ethical works. 

This treatise, though concerned with the investigation of profound 
questions, is singularly successful in its avoidance of all ponderosity and 
pedantry. Written in a pleasing style, it is readable throughout. The 
problems discussed are clearly presented, the line of argument is always 
developed with logical care and dialectical skill, the discussions of even 
the most abstract questions are uniformly lucid and illuminating. Much 
of the suggestive power of the work is derived from the wealth of pertinent 
illustration, upon his abundant store of which the author draws freely. 
Particularly noteworthy is the careful analysis of problems under in- 
vestigation and the comprehensive marshaling of opposing and conflict- 
ing views. Of the merits and demerits of inharmonious views there is 
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always fair consideration and frank acknowledgment. There is much evi- 
dence of the author's desire for an impartial investigation and the intent 
to seek truth rather than confirmation of a predetermined thesis. The 
discussion of various difficult and perplexing aspects of the ethical ques- 
tion is not alone illuminating, but is adapted as well to stimulate further 
reflection. There is clear and explicit recognition and indication of the 
broad social incidence of many principles, and no less of particular in- 
stances, of conduct, which will certainly induce an intellectual and moral 
expansion in the reader whose thought is still in process of organization. 
The work in general is extremely well suited to the needs of under- 
graduate students either as a text-book or as a work of collateral refer- 
ence. Worthy of specific mention also is the author's just appreciation 
of the essential character of the moral consciousness and his ready 
admission of its implicates — an admission, however, which is carefully 
guarded against misinterpretation, and to which advance is made only 
through critical examination of opposite views. 

The subject of investigation is so divided and the subtopics are so 
arranged as to be discussed under three general heads: Book I., entitled 
' The Moral Criterion,' seeks ' a clearer and more definite conception of 
the moral criterion than is contained in (the) common moral conscious- 
ness.' Book II., entitled ' The Individual and the Society,' considers the 
controversies which ' center round the question of the relation of the 
individual and the individual's good to society and a wider social good.' 
Book III., discussing ' Man and the Universe,' takes up ' those wider 
philosophical issues which are ultimately involved in any attempt to think 
out fully and adequately the meaning of the word's " right and wrong," 
" good and evil." ' 

The author, recognizing that ' a clear and adequate conception of the 
scope and object-matter of a Science ' is the goal rather than the starting- 
point of a specific science, disclaims in his introductory chapter the 
attempt to delimit the subject of ethical investigation in advance, except 
for the assumption ' that we are concerned with the study of human 
conduct, that we are investigating the meaning of the ideas " right " 
and " wrong," with the object of arriving at a clearer conception of those 
ideas in general and of determining in a more precise way than is done 
by ordinary persons in common life what things in particular are right 
and what are wrong.' This last clause contains a hint of the author's 
method in treating the various abstract problems considered. Throughout 
there is constantly in evidence an endeavor to bring the discussion of each 
specific problem into a close and vital connection with actual contempo- 
rary life, with activities and situations familiar to the twentieth-century 
man. In following out the investigation the treatment takes what the 
author regards as ' the line of development taken by the mind of students.' 

The author having assumed in the earlier chapters of Book I. ' that 
Kant is right ... in holding that moral approval is a judgment of the 
intellect, not a feeling or an emotion,' undertakes to justify this position 
in his discussion of ' Reason and Feeling.' His position, as he admits, 
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embodies a considerable qualification of the ethical rationalism of Clarke, 
Kant and kindred thinkers. He holds that though moral judgments are 
given by reason, neither mere rationality nor a purely ' rational desire ' 
is adequate as the sole reason for specific actions. ' Normally the ends 
prescribed by the practical reason are objects of desire for their own sake.' 
Even though ' the judgments of practical reason normally create a more 
or less powerful impulse towards the performance of what they enjoin 
... it is possible to distinguish between the judgment that the act is 
right and the emotions by which the judgment is accompanied.' This 
important distinction is repeatedly emphasized by the author and grounds 
his view that the distinctively moral factor is a rational process of value 
assessment. He finds that an emotion may inspire particular judgments 
of right and wrong, but it could not create the idea of ' right ' or of 
' good,' For ' it is not the existence of the feeling but our judgment that 
that feeling is good that enables us to say that the act which excites it is 
right or wrong.' He holds and apparently justifies his views that the 
judgment of value is an immediate judgment of the practical reason, not 
a mere feeling; that the essence of the judgment — the idea of value — is 
a distinct intellectual concept or category; that the moral judgment pos- 
sesses a universality or objectivity which can not be ascribed to mere 
sensations or to the judgments of perception founded upon them. The 
author recognizes a true element in hedonism inasmuch as ' feeling is 
. . . always part of the ground on which an ethical judgment is based,' 
but he emphatically declares it fallacious to attempt to evaluate feeling 
abstracted from other elements of consciousness, as ultimate judgments of 
value are pronounced upon consciousness taken as a whole. 

The determination of the respective spheres of reason and feeling 
within the moral consciousness prepares for the presentation of Dr. 
Rashdall's own theory of the moral criterion, which he designates as 
' ideal utilitarianism.' The selection of this name he justifies as follows : 
" The term utilitarianism will . . . suggest that we do estimate actions 
by their tendency to promote human good . . . while the qualification 
' ideal ' will remind us that the good for which we seek is not a conception 
got by abstraction from a number of empirically given experiences of 
pleasure or pain, but an ideal set up by rational judgments of value passed 
upon all the elements of our actual experience." As further elucidating 
this justification of the use of the term it should be noted that the intent 
of earlier chapters has been ' to show that the way to find out whether 
an action is right or wrong ... is to consider whether it will tend to 
produce for society in general a Wellbeing or ed8ai/wvia, or good which 
includes many elements possessing different values, which values are 
intuitively discerned and compared ... by the moral or practical reason.' 
Though all moral judgments are intellectual, they are further held to be 
' ultimately judgments as to the value of ends.' Thus would the author 
combine the ' utilitarian principle that ethics must be teleological with a 
non-hedonistic view of the ethical end.' ' All virtue ' he asserts consists 
' ultimately in the promotion of true social good.' Examining virtue, he 
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discerns a ' general principle of the superiority of certain parts of our 
nature to others ' which is " the root of two sets of virtues : of those 
virtues which consist in the exercise of the higher intellectual and esthetic 
faculties ; of the virtues which consist in the due control or subordination 
of the lower impulses." 

Although it is clearly man's duty ' to produce the greatest possible 
good,' the question ' Whose good is to be promoted ? ' must still be 
answered. This question leads to an admirably clear and precise discus- 
sion of justice. Bentham's dictum is so modified as to read : " Every- 
body's good to be treated as of equal value with the like good of every one 
else." That equality which is based in absolute justice is said to be 
' equality of consideration.' 

The second book commences with a defense of the possibility of a 
hedonistic calculus ; the hedonistic conception of the ethical ends is, how- 
ever, rejected. The author finds that pleasure is a good, but not the good. 
The moral consciousness pronounces some goods intrinsically more valu- 
able than others — the highest of all being 'virtue.' Between different 
kinds of good, choice should always be of the higher. The possibility of 
such choice is said to imply the commensurability of all values on a single 
scale. Happiness as well as pleasure is sharply distinguished from ethical 
value as such. Happiness should not be identified with ' the end of life 
in general, with consciousness that has value, with well-being.' Though 
a most important element in well-being, happiness, by itself, is not the 
good. 

The conception of the moral end as well-being finds further clarifica- 
tion and expansion in the discussion of ' self-realization and self-sacrifice.' 
The author's attempt to define his attitude towards these opposite views of 
the ethical end, constitutes what is, perhaps, the least satisfactory portion 
of the work. Though the views advanced are for the most part tenable, 
it seems palpable that, logically followed, they lead to conclusions accept- 
able to the average advocate of self-realization as the ethical end. 

Several ' possible ' interpretations of the ' fascinating formula ' — ' self- 
realization is the end of life'— are presented and criticized. Taken 
literally, the formula is meaningless as the self is real already. If it 
means ' the realization of some potentiality or capacity of the self which 
is at present unrealized,' the author will admit that ' morality must con- 
sist in some kind of self-realization.' But as all activity, immoral as well 
as moral, is self-realization, the ' differentia of morality ' is lacking in the 
formula. It can not mean the realization of all the capacities of human 
nature, for ' one capacity can only be realized by the non-realization or 
sacrifice of some other capacity.' Nor can it mean ' an equal all-round 
development of one's whole nature — physical, intellectual, emotional.' 
Such an aim is as impracticable as the realization of all one's capacities. 
'One possible interpretation . . . remains. Self-realization may mean 
the realization of a man's highest capacities by the sacrifice of the lower. 
. . . But . . . there is nothing of all this in the word " self-realization." 
And even with the gloss that " self-realization " means realization of the 
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" true " or " higher " self, it tells us just nothing at all about the question 
what this true self-realization is.' A serious difficulty is found in the 
fact that ' self-realization ' says ' nothing about the question of the rela- 
tion of my end to that of others.' This would be removed, we are told, if 
we contend that ' the self which is realized in morality actually includes 
in itself all the other selves in whom I feel an interest ' ; but in objection 
to such a view it is urged that ' the very essence of selfhood . . . excludes 
an absorption or inclusion in other selves.' 

Dr. Rashdall rejects the self as the ethical end. His own treatment 
of the moral goal as social well-being would, however, seem to involve the 
admission that ultimately all good is evaluated with reference to a 
plurality of selves in society. He frequently makes explicit statements 
which would ground such a view. " Even the moral law," he tells us, " is 
not an end in itself, but only souls or wills recognizing and regulating 
their action by the moral law." And again : " The very idea of an ' end ' 
implies the existence of beings (who may find) some kind of satisfaction 
in that end." Elsewhere he asserts that feelings of moral approval ' are 
elements in a single . . . articulated ideal of human life.' After stating 
that ' benevolence asserts the value of good, justice . . . the value of 
persons,' he adds : " There is no real and final collision between these 
aspects of the ideal end, for good is ultimately the good of definite individ- 
uals." He also declares that while 'the perfection of human society 
demands the interaction of many different types of human excellence . . . 
we may, nevertheless, speak of a single ideal of human character.' 

These utterances would seem to supply adequate basis for the con- 
clusion that there is an ideal of human nature, the realization of which 
is the moral goal; that its realization is the good, but that this good is 
itself always relative to the self which in and through morality is realiz- 
ing the ideal in itself. If in such view of the ideal there be no explicit 
mention of other selves, it nevertheless seems fair to urge that every self 
is a social self, an individual, but always in relation to his fellows. Thus 
the ideal becomes what Professor Geo. H. Palmer calls the ' conjunct 
self — the self in its inevitable, social relations — a view to which Dr. 
Rashdall's conception of social well-being seems reducible. For he admits 
that ' good is ultimately the good of definite individuals.' The conception 
of the ethical end as a person avoids, if we hold to an ultimate ideal of 
human character or selfhood, the vagueness which seems inseparable from 
Dr. Rashdall's conception of ' social well-being.' Well-being which com- 
prises a balance between self-development and self-assertion, and self- 
sacrifice as well, acquires definite meaning only in reference to selves or 
persons who in themselves are of final significance. Morality is for per- 
sons, rather than persons for morality. 

Vocation which determines the 'kind and the limits of the self- 
development and self-sacrifice which (morality) will demand of the indi- 
vidual ' is the subject of a discussion which is of especial value because of 
its practical adaptability to the solution of one of life's most insistent and 
most perplexing problems. After noting that social interest requires dif- 
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ferent contributions from different members, and that, therefore, spe- 
cialization in moral activity is necessary, the author discusses carefully 
and with helpful suggestiveness specific considerations which should 
determine the choice of vocation. 

The third book discusses first ' metaphysic and morality.' These are 
closely connected because a true account of morality involves meta- 
physical postulates; some of the conclusions of metaphysic are of im- 
portance for morality; and moral philosophy supplies data to metaphysic. 
Ethics is found to deal with ' such a large and fundamental aspect of 
ultimate reality that it is practically impossible to deal with it thoroughly 
without taking a very important step towards the determination of our 
attitude towards reality as a whole.' Chief emphasis is laid upon the 
reality of a continuous self and the existence of a divine conscious-will 
which grounds an absolute moral law. The baffling problem of evil is 
also investigated. The author admits a certain justification for the 
pessimist's emphasis of evil in the world. But he goes on to declare: 
" It is only the evidence of the moral consciousness, taken in connection 
with the idealistic or theistic argument as a whole, that forces us to 
believe that the world must have an end, that that end is good, and that 
that good is in principle the same good of which in the moral judgments 
of the developed moral nature we have a . . . not fundamentally mislead- 
ing revelation. On this supposition whatever evil exists in the world 
must be supposed to exist because it is a necessary means to the greatest 
good that the nature of things makes possible." In explication of this 
limitation of divine omnipotence God is distinguished from the philo- 
sophical absolute. 

In discussing free will, conversion is held to be not inconsistent with 
determinism as ' character must always include undeveloped possibilities,' 
and the change may be merely of outward behavior. Nor can freedom 
mean ' unmotived willing.' The motive indispensable to volition can, 
however, not be identified with some purely external factor, nor even with 
an object of desire as it would be apart from the individual's reaction 
upon it. The precise question at issue is : ' What is it that makes one 
desired object appeal more strongly to one man than ... to another?' 
In answering this question the libertarian need not deny permanence or 
continuity of character. Only a small portion of conduct need be refer- 
able to undetermined choice to establish freedom. Freedom in the sense 
of ' power of self-determination,' though not involving ' the existence of 
undetermined beginnings ' in man's volitional life, is ' an absolutely essen- 
tial postulate of morality.' 

The treatise closes with an investigation of the possibility and limita- 
tions of casuistry. For the author holds that moral philosophy, though 
mainly a speculative science, should supply practical guidance. By deal- 
ing with classes of cases rather than specific instances, casuistry may 
assist the solution of many moral questions about which there is no con- 
sensus. 

A. B. Gifford. 
Yale University. 



